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As a test case he examines in an excursus a section of Lucian and 
finds medical terms as frequent there as in Luke. Moreover, he finds 
Matthew and Mark use a considerable number of medical terms that 
do not appear in Luke, and in some instances evince more interest in 
professional detail than does Luke. He concludes, therefore, that " the 
style of Luke bears no more evidence of medical interest than does the 
language of other writers who were not physicians." 

Though, as Professor Cadbury agrees, it is hardly possible to prove 
that Luke cannot have been a physician, he has clearly shown that the 
arguments of Hobart and his followers do not prove that he was one. 
In so doing he has refuted a theory on which Hobart spent a lifetime 
and which has been widely accepted for nearly forty years. 

A. Wakefield Slaten 

Young Men's Christian Association College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The author of this scholarly monograph, who is the head of the 
department of New Testament literature and interpretation in the 
University of Chicago, says that he has not undertaken to write "a 
history of the psychology and anthropology of the Semites and the 
Greeks" (p. 5). His purpose is the more modest one of laying "a 
lexicographical foundation for the interpretation of irvevna, \pvxfi, and 
a&pZ, more especially of trvevfia and okpZ in their relation to one another, 
in the New Testament" (p. 5). In order to do this, he has made a 
thorough and careful study of the words for spirit, soul, and flesh in the 
Old Testament and in Greek writings down to the year 180 of the 
Christian Era. He begins with Homer and ends with the Hermetic 
literature. The method employed reminds one of Diels's Elementum. 

The material collected by Dr. Burton is abundant, but he does not 
claim that it is exhaustive except in the case of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin passages are 
given in the original and in translation. The rendering of them is 
sometimes somewhat free, and in some instances the reviewer would 
prefer a different translation. For example, he would render the latter 
part of the well-known Potidaean inscription (p. 30), "having put their 
souls in the balance, received fame in exchange and glorified their 
country," rather than "sacrificing their souls [lives?], exchanged them 

1 Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1 91 8. 214 pages. $2.00. 
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for virtue and glorified their country." In John 4:24 (p. 182), xeefyta 
6 0«6s, being a description of the nature of God, should be translated 
"God is spirit," not "God is a spirit." Again, in the rendering of 
Gen. 12:13 (P- 66), ^"flZDO , "for thy sake," is omitted. Moreover, 
since Jesus spoke Aramaic rather than Greek, the present writer thinks 
that avairavoiv rah TpvxaZs vnihv in Matt. 11:29 means "rest for your- 
selves," not "rest for your souls" (p. 183). So, too, in Syriac "soul" 
is regularly used for "self," as in Mark 3:26, where Satan is spoken of 
as rising up "against his soul" {ailsi Vs>=£0' Zavrdv). The Old Syriac 
and the Peshitta agree at this point. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of this brief review to 
summarize Professor Burtor^s conclusions concerning the meaning of 
spirit, soul, and flesh in Hebrew and Greek literature. We must con- 
fine ourselves to his findings in regard to the use of these terms in the 
New Testament. 

The use of irvtvua, fvxv, and <rap£ in the New Testament is more 
closely related to the usage of Jewish-Greek and Old Testament writers 
than it is to that of Greek authors in general. Nevertheless, the New 
Testament use of these words is distinctive — especially as regards 
irvtvpa and oap%, and the distinctive characteristics are most prominent 
in Paul. The exaltation of irvevp.a over faxh, the use of irvtvua as 
a generic term for incorporeal beings, the clear distinction between the 
charismatic and the ethical work of the Spirit, the extension of 
the meaning of ffdp£, and the antithesis of irvtvua and <rap£ — these are the 
salient points in the apostle's use of the terms. 2dp£ in Paul has an 
ethical as well as a physical sense. The flesh is a force that makes for 
evil and needs to be counteracted by the power of the divine Spirit, 
but it is not evil per se. A corporeal being is not ipso facto a sinful 
being. The other writers of the New Testament differ from Paul and 
among themselves in certain respects, but the reviewer must not attempt 
to summarize Dr. Burton's discussion of their views. 

The author of this monograph has made an important contribution 
to New Testament scholarship. His spirit is scientific and impartial. 
Lexicographical studies of this sort form the necessary foundation for 
any real knowledge of biblical ideas, and it is not too much to say that 
anyone who undertakes to write on biblical psychology or anthropology 
in the future will find this book indispensable for the subjects which it 
treats. An index in four parts makes it possible to find readily any 
passage quoted or discussed in the work. 

William H. P. Hatch 
.Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 



